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among which are a head of Lafayette, by Ary Scheffer, an ex- 
quisite "Cattle piece" by Ommeganck, "Beranger," a do- 
mestic scene, by Merle; a small cabinet picture by Fichel, an 
" Annunciation " by Jalabert, "Death of Wallenstein" by 
Pilotti, a " Marine " by Gudin, several animal subjects by Bras- 
cassal, etc. American Art is represented by a landscape by 
Church, and heads by Woodville and Huntington. The taste- 
ful and elegant gallery which contains these pictures is the 
work of Mr. Renwick. One feature of this gallery deserves the 
attention of amateurs about to erect picture-galleries ; it con- 
sists of a screen or false ceiling, in area about equal to that of 
the opening for the skylight above, from which it is suspended 
a few feet, and so arranged that the pictures on the walls re- 
ceive the full force of the light, the spectator underneath at the 
same time being protected from glare. By this arrangement, 
light becomes mellow, more diffused, and, by contrast with the 
shadow in which the spectator stands, more powerful where 
most wanted; its effect reminds one of a sunshiny vista, seen 
from under trees, or from some spot overshadowed by a passing 
cloud. The decoration of the gallery is in every respect in 
keeping with the choice pictures exposed in it. Amateurs, 
and all who are interested in the civilization of the country, are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Aspinwall for this noble demonstration 
of his interest in the cause of Art. 

Boston. — The first of a series of receptions took place at 
Mercantile Hall, Summer St., on the evening of the 5th January 
la^t. A correspondent says: " It was a decided success in point 
of attendance, and might have been more brilliant had there 
been unanimity of ideas in regard to dress, for there was every- 
thing of that description present, from the street habit to the 
toilet of the ball." The Quintette Club occapied the platform 
and played at intervals. There are seventy subscribers to the 
series, and they promise to be as popular and useful as they are 
in this city. — Powers's statue of Webster has arrived, and is to 
be placed in the vestibule of the new United States court-house, 
Tremont St. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Chicago. — A project is on the tapis to collect together a 
number of pieces of statuary, and a hundred or more good 
paintings, in both of which our city is richer than is generally 
known, and to exhibit the same in some suitable hall for thirty 
or sixty days for the benefit of the poor. We earnestly hope 
that it may be done, as it would not only relieve the suffering, 
but would afford thousands an opportunity of improving their 
taste for, and knowledge of Art, by the examination of merito- 
rious pictures and statues. — Church Records 

Teot. — An exhibition is under way for this town. Artists 
are invited to contribute. L. R. Menger & Co. are agents for 
New York. 

Me. F. Riohabdt, a prominent Danish artist, has opened in 
the National Academy rooms an exhibition of paintings executed 
by himself, and almost wholly devoted to American scenery. 
The views embrace several scenes in the Mammoth Cave, with 
views on the St. Lawrence, Hudson, and Ohio Rivers, architec- 
tural views in New York, a bathing-scene at Cape May; etc., 
all of which are drawn with great fidelity. Added to these 
are a number of views in Denmark, with a series of pencil-draw- 
ings. It is Mr. Richardt's intention to engrave and publish the 
entire collection in Denmark. 

Gignoux's "Niagara by Moonlight "_ is on exhibition at 
Gonpil & Go's gallery for the benefit of a charitable institution, 



it having been generously loaned for that purpose J>y Mr Bel- 
mont, to whom the picture belongs. 

j&tafcto among % 1 tate. 

The following extract on Upholstery, by Brownlee Brown, 
we take from the Independent : 

A wall should, of course, be a surface and background for objects, 
not a prominent object in itself. So a carpet is the Geld on which 
figures and furniture are to stand in relief. Moreover, the six planet* 
of inclosure which make a room should shut us in as lightly and 
loosely as possible, affording the utmost sense of space and freedom; 
but a positive wall or ceiling, covered with figures in relief, from which 
there is no escape for the eye or the mind, is like a weight on the 
chest, and reminds one uncomfortably of "Box Brown," the black - 
fugitive, who came all the way from Alabama in a dry-goods case. - 

For a small room, we must have a light, evasive, airy figure, to give 
breatbtng-space, something which we seem to look through, not at, as 
we look through the sky. Too much wall will certainly kill your 
room, and reduce every visitor to the state of mind in which Yankee 
Boodle must have found himself, when 

" He couldn't see the town, 
There were bo many houses." 

The decoration of every apartment should be to the forms and colors 
that people it, like an accompaniment to the- air in music ; yet our 
carpets, with their staring, ill-assorted, unmitigated splendors, salute 
the guests with a flourish of drums and trumpets, to which in a sober 
suit he must play second fiddle, or be drowned out of notice altogether. 

Colors and forms in carpeting or paper must be coarse and imper- 
fect; they will not bear inspection.! Hence the necessity of keeping; 
them subordinated to escape direct attention. The best decoration is: 
therefore an arabesque, which does not imitate any specific vegetable . 
form to provoke criticism, but only remotely suggests the curves anil'*' 
angles of vegetation, and the lights and shadows among bran'ches and' u 
leaves. Your wall and floor are mere surfaces to be enriched. ' tBy j, 
cloth and paper you will give them texture, and remove the baldness' : 
and vacancy of a uniform surface. So Nature enriches the trunks of 
trees, the surfaces of leaves and rocks — varying the* face of water by 
ripple, of cloud by shadow, and of sky by cloud ; never leaving a blank 
or any extent unvaried, never polishing away the tooth-markd of bet 
constructive chisel, but writing on every object the cheerful history or' 
its production and growth. 

Nature has gl/en us her idea of a oarpet in the grass. She spreads 
a broad surface with perfect unity in the general effect, sothat every 
child knows it is green, and thinks it all green, while every inch of" 
surface is varied by an intricate and delicate checker-work of light and 
shadow ; and the entire pattern is again shaded by distance and varie- 
gated by patches of clover and plantain, yarrow and dock-weed, by a * 
thousand vines and brambles, by the brightness of flowers and tinted 
leaves — all subdued and Blended with the original green. 

In the carpet stores we see symptoms of relenting on the part of our 
persecutors — the men of design. Having exhausted every degree of 
extravagance in their monstrous flower-painting, any change must be 
an improvement and return towards simplicity. We saw very noble 
carpets in our ruling color modestly yet cheerfully varied, but the oil- 
cloths are still painted by madmen bent upon driving us all distracted, 
and bringing the whole world over to their side. 

In discussing the merits of a wall paper, we touch the cardinal prin- : 
ciple of all ornamentation. It must be strictly subordinated, or it be- 
comes an offence, the worse kind of ugliness, pretension offering itself 
for beauty. Every object is most beautiful when its form, material, 
and color show distinctly its use and seems thoroughly appropriated 
to that use; when they help it to look more emphatically like what ,. 
it is, not like what it is not; when, in short, they express most 
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completely its real character. When ornament becomes a disguise 
or pretense, it is tinsel and a lie. When it takes the first place, 
order is inverted, as when the form of man ia made a clothes- 
horse, and appended to his hat, boots, and shirt collar. The wall 
should' be made to appear not unlike, but like the best kind of a wall; to 
exclude the weather, to include plenty of fresh air, to be smoothly out 
of the way, to support pictures which could not be conveniently hung 
on a surface covered with bosses and garlands of flowers, or great piles 
of game and fruit. 

The floor-cloth should invite the foot, and be a comfortable thing to 
walk about on; not a tangle of cabbages and boa-constrictors. But 
the men of ornament are probably paid by the quantity cubic measure, 
and have extra allowance for everything that stands out from the sur- 
face. They have recently hit on a new device for producing a striking 
effect in paper. They give us light foliage on a dark ground, so that 
there is no' opening in the pattern — no escape for the eye through the 
figure. The object should of course be dark against air, but here the 
light which represents space is a leaf or branch. You cannot go 
through that, and the rest is darkness. The paper is very brilliant, but 
makes your room as tight as a pill-box. 

In a report of the Committee on Drawing and Fainting at 
the Albany Female Academy, Rev. Dr. Magoon thus dis- 
courses : 

Imitative art excites the eye in order to satisfy it, gives exactness to 
the hand by exercising it, elicits the soul but to fortify it, and thus, in 
the alternate advance of the ideal and real, the best education is 
attained. The inspiring essence of graphic study is a kind of alchemy, 
which enables the devotee to convey material and artificial forms into 
golden visions of thought and feeling. The human sou) is best im- 
pelled by love, and most exalted by adoration. In proportion as we 
elevate an object by attempting to depict its latent worth, we are our- 
selves raised to a higher capacity, and imbibe a divine inspiration. We 
cannot scrutinize a blossom without improving our sense of beauty, 
nor be influenced by a color, without a kindred change in our affec- 
tions. As we become intellectually acquainted with natural beauty, 
we acquire a corresponding clearness of spirit, that serenity of heart 
unknown to ignorance, and which renders the humble student most 
familiar with the mind of God. 

Your committee believe that knowledge should be pleasure as well 
as power, and they gratefully recognize the law of Providence, by 
virtue of which the highest luxuries are made available to the widest 
ranks. No intellect is so humble that beauty may not creep into it, if 
only through a bird's song, the'charms of a landscape, or the splendors 
of a setting sun. Early culture in drawing tends to refine all ordinary 
and useful things into objects of elegance, and thus the utensils of our 
toil and the common objects we observe become elaborated into enjoy- 
ments the most thrilling and profound. We cannot expect disciples in 
the lower forms at the outset to partake of the aspirations vouchsafed 
to veteran artists; but if they cannot at once reach the cloud-capped 
pinnacle of the Alps, they should be told that there are beauties in 
the flowery meadows which may be easily procured and peacefully 
enjoyed. 

God derives from inanimate things, and gives to all our favored race 
the three leading delights of a noble existence, as pure as they are 
lasting— books, pictures, and the varied features of nature. Beautiful 
art may be regarded as the last remaining emblem of the divine on 
earth, and as the only material palladium of the higher and inward 
life. The bases of the arts touch each other, and all their principles 
are one. Beauty first gives life to science, and then through her guid- 
ance consummates all the attractions of literature and Art; the latter 
of which is a prolific fountain of ennobling knowledge to youth, a 
strengthener of salutary emotions in adults, a pure and wholesome 
banquet to all. 

Another friend of home Art, Mr. N. Cleveland, in an address 



delivered July 5th last, on board the steamer Arago, at sea, 
save : 

No one can have watched the course of things among us for the last 
ten years without marking the gradual but really grand advance which 
our countrymen have been making in all the fine arts, but especially 
in architecture, in music, and in painting. Far behind Europe, as we 
still are and ought to be, wo have certainly made a respectable begin- 
ning. Our own best artists are becoming better known, and works 
of a high order are more appreciated and more in demand. Men of 
cultivation buy, of course, to the extent of their means, and men of 
wealth, who are not always men of taste, have begun to see that a 
good original picture, which must grow in value as it grows older, is 
not a bad investment. Believing, as I do, that these gentle arts are 
to be ranked among our best instructors and most improving influences 
— that they tend directly to supplant the grosser forms of pleasure — 
that, in proportion as they prevail in our land, that land will become 
increasingly the object of our affection and our pride — I cannot but 
honor those who give their time, their talents, or their money to the 
cultivation and encouragement of native Art. ... As this home edu- 
cation proceeds, it is to be hoped that we may less frequently be mor- 
tified by the blunders in this line of our travelling and travelled 
countrymen. Knowing even a little about Art before they leave hoinp, 
they may avoid the surprise of the wealthy New Yorker, who havinp, 
with a view to purchase, inquired of Mr. Powers the cost of his beau- 
tiful statues, and finding it much above that of some images which he 
had previously priced, innocently asked the sculptor whether " statu- 
ary bad not riz?" There are perhaps those before me who mean to 
carry back some treasures of foreign art. Quite sure I am, that no one 
of them could make the mistake of another rich New Yorker, who, 
calling attention to a little marble group which he had brought home, 
gravely informed the company that it was a representation of Cupid 
and Physic; or who, like the lady not long since mentioned in the 
papers, could so strangely misread a labelled picture of jdpitee and io, 
as to invite her friends to come and see a beautiful painting of Jupiter 
and Ten. 

Extract from a work on Art, published 1858: 
The position of an educated but untravelled American, in respect to 
Art, is one which perhaps a European would hardly understand. A 
certain perfection of character enters bo necessarily into the nature o 
Art, in its true and highest condition, and the difference between that 
consummate excellence which breathes the glow of creation, and that 
secondary merit which only transcribes and imitates, is so completely 
one of kind, as well as degree, that it may fairly be said, that if we see 
not Art in its supremeness, we know not Art at all. A European, of 
whatever country or class, has been familiar with some examples of 
this kind from his youth. An Englishman, in visiting Italy, will be- 
come acquainted with works of a higher grade than any he may have 
met with before ; yet a few good pictures in the galleries at home, or 
at all events, the magnificent cathedrals of his own land, will have 
given him a knowledge of the nature of great Art, and an experience 
of the emotions which it is fitted to produce. But of those works 
still existing in their completeness, which may be referred to the per- 
fection of Art, in Greek sculpture, Gothic architecture, and early 
Italian painting, not one example has ever been seen upon the shores 
of the New World. The American reads of Art, and conjectures what 
it may he, with something of the wondering, half incredulous curiosity 
with which he might bear of a new sense. The astonishment of 
delight with which the glorious beauties of the master-pieces of the 
pencil or chisel at last roll over his spirit, mingling thought and feel- 
ing together in a tumultuous reaction of enjoyment, when, at some 
late day, in the fullness perhaps of reflective sensibility, and the matu- 
rity of a taste cultivated by literature and society, he comes, for the 
first time, into the presence of a new order of illustrations, of divine 
characteristics, can be dimly apprehended by one to whom acquaint- 
ance with such things has been gradual and prolonged. 



